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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


ANN ARBOR 


LAW LIBRARY 
LIBRARIAN'S OFFICE 


April 5, 1938. 


To the Librarians of the State of Michigan: 

The new State Board for Libraries, immediately upon its creation, has been 
faced with a number of pressing duties. One of the first was to consult with 
the Civil Service Commission in regard to the proper classification of positions 
in the State Library, the allocation of employees to proper classes, and the 
drawing up of specifications to be used in the case of future appointments. 
The Board, in co-operation with the State Librarian, has now completed this 
first job. 

In the future, appointments to the State Library staff will be made from 
an eligible register established by the Civil Service Commission following a 
competitive examination. Several vacancies will have to be filled within the 
next few months. Librarians in the state who may be interested in appoint- 
ments are urged to get in touch with the Civil Service Commission as to the 
date when competitive examinations will be held. In this connection it may 
be well to point out that under Civil Service the salaries in the State Library 
will compare favorably with those in other first class libraries in this region. 

The problems of state and federal aid to libraries are being studied with 
a view to creating an organization that will be equipped to handle additional 
funds when they become available. In the main the work of the Board will 
have to be carried out with the help of the State Library. This will ultimately 
necessitate some reorganization of the work in the State Library. A survey of 
the State Library service in all of its phases wili shortly be undertaken. 

The members of the library profession need scarcely be reminded that 
Board members, who by the way serve without compensation, have their own 
jobs to look after. We ask your patience and forbearance as well as your 
interest and support. 


Hopart Correy, 
Chairman, State Board for Libraries 
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COMING MEETINGS 








The Calendar in Brief 
April-June—M. L. A. Round Tables at 
Ann Arbor, Covert, Manistee, Mid- 
land, Petosky, Port Huron, Rockford, 
Sault Ste. Marie. 


April 29—Schoolmasters’ Club. Ann 
Arbor. 
May 3—Metropolitan Library Club. 


Dearborn Inn. 
May 4—Michigan Regional Group of 
Catalogers. Rotunda Inn, Pontiac. 


May 4-6—Annual Convention of the 
Michigan Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Battle Creek. 

May 21—Annual Meeting of University 
of Michigan Association of Library 
Science Alumni. Michigan Union, 
Ann Arbor. 

May 23-24—Ontario Library Associa- 
tion. Toronto, Ontario. Cordial in- 
vitation extended to members of M. 
| oe. 

May 24—Special Libraries Association. 
Devon Gables, Birmingham. 

May (exact date to be announced.) Un- 
der auspices of M.L.A., meeting of 
trustees for explanation of state aid 
and organization purposes. Lansing. 

June 7-10—Annual Meeting of Special 
Libraries Association. Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

June 13-18—Sixtieth Annual Confer- 
ence, American Library Association, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

November 2-4—Annual 
M.L.A. Lansing. 


meeting of 


Schoolmasters’ Club 
School Library Conference 


Luncheon at 12:15 P. M., afternoon 
meeting at 1:45 P. M., April 29, 1938, 
Michigan League, Ann Arbor. Esther R. 
Barth, Monroe High School, Chairman; 
Sarita Davis, University Elementary 
School, Secretary. 


Program: 


“Juvenile Fiction.”—Donal Hamilton 
Haines, Professor of Journalism, U. of 
M.; author of boys’ books. 


“County-wide Improvement in Youth 
Guidance in Branch County, under the 
Kellogg Foundation, U. of M.”—How- 
ard Y. McClusky, Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology, U. of M. 


“Notes from the State Executive Board 
of School Librarians”—C. Irene Hay- 
ner, Chairman of the Board. 


Metropolitan Library Club 
Annual Meeting, May 3, 1938. Din. 
ner at 7 P. M., Dearborn Inn. Speaker 
will be Harry Hansen, well-known critic 
and author. Election of officers. 


Michigan Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 


“Enriching the Community Through 
United Efforts” is announced as the 
theme for the annual convention of the 
Michigan Congress of Parents and 
Teachers which will be held in Battle 
Creek, May 4-6. 

Convention speakers will be Dr. Ed- 
gar DeWitt Jones, Detroit; Roy Breg, 
Executive Secretary, Allied Youth, 
Washington, D. C.; Waldo Abbott, Di- 
rector of Broadcasting, University of 
Michigan; and Dr. Ralph Sockman, New 
York City. 


Library Science Alumni, U. of M. 


The annual reunion meeting of the 
Association of Library Science Alumni 
of the University of Michigan Depart- 
ment of Library Science, May 21, at the 
Michigan Union, will take the form of a 
testimonial dinner honoring Miss Mar- 
garet Mann of the Department faculty 
who is retiring in June. 


Michigan Chapter, S. L. A. 


Annual election of officers and final 
program of the season will be held at 
Devon Gables, Birmingham, May 24. 
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EDITORIALS 


Miends of LIBRARY Friends may be rallied and organized for any pub- 


lic, school, or college library to the mutual benefit of the 
the Library library and the community or the institution which it serves, 

provided the library has a definite need or cause. The Friends 
must have a goal toward which to work whether it be a new building, a larger book 
fund, a more spacious children’s department, or improved equipment. 


Methods of organization will vary with different communities and institutions, 
but under no circumstances should a librarian start such an organization. A librarian 
prompting a Friends group is likely to be suspected and even openly accused of self- 
interest, but a library board, a luncheon club, or a woman’s club known to be 
organized for community service and having many contacts will be in a position to 
tell others unselfishly of the needs of the library. Everyone who joins a Friends of the 
Library group and works for its cause will feel that he has a stake in the library 
and will have a lasting and genuine interest in its welfare. 


In a small community a Friends group may become a permanent club whose main 
interest is to raise funds for the purpose of having the library open an extra day each 
week. In a larger community it may be formed to carry across a library drive, or it 
may be an organization called together to assist in a budget emergency as it was 
in Rochester, New York and then disband when its work is completed. Possibilities 
for accomplishments are unlimited. Plans and methods will be found in a pamphlet 
entitled Friends of the Library Groups, published by the American Library Association. 

A Friends of the Library organization, in addition to advertising the needs of the 
library, will spread good will for the library, educate people to the uses of the library, 


and add books to library shelves. 
, DorotHy DowsETT 


‘ . . GIFTS of various kinds form landmarks in the his- 
Gifts to. Libraries tories of most libraries. Many libraries owe their book 
strength in a particular field of knowledge to collec- 
tions which have come to them from private benefactors. Others are in buildings or 
on sites which have been given by public-spirited citizens. More rarely endowments 
have been made to initiate and build special services and special collections. Occasion- 
ally, also, funds have been given to provide for reorganization. While in the main the 
public library must reply on public funds to provide for its current support and a 
reasonably healthy growth, gifts may supply an exceptional need and make possible 
a wider program of service. They are also in many cases a measure of the faith a 
community has in its library. 


“Gifts to Michigan Libraries,” appearing in this issue, is the initial article of a 
series to be devoted to this subject. This first attempt to present a survey of note- 
worthy gifts which have been made to Michigan libraries is deserving of high praise 
and more than casual attention. While admittedly incomplete, the list is an impres- 
sive one and should stimulate each library to survey in greater detail this aspect of its 
development. It is directly in line with the spirit of stocktaking which is now so 
evident in the Michigan Library Association, and will contribute its part to a true 
picture of library collections and library services in the state. 
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A list of this nature will raise many questions, some of which can no doubt be 
answered by the libraries concerned. It would be interesting to know the year when 
each gift was made. It would also be interesting to know something about the donor 
and the character of the donated book collections; how the endowments are being 
used, particularly if they are devoted to a special purpose; in short, anything which 
. might give a library a special distinction, marking it from the average run of its 
kind. However, these more detailed facts are perhaps more properly reserved for the 
individual library’s story. We have here some very significant data, and incidentally a 
notable roster of true “friends” of Michigan libraries. 

RUDOLPH GJELSNESS 


Library ¥, IN the recent appointment of the State Board 
Y for Libraries made by Governor Murphy, the 
Needed in Michigan Michigan Library Association has realized the 
final step in legislative plans instituted almost 
four years ago. Now the Association is ready to begin a task of equal moment. Under 
the administration of our new Board and aided by the legal provisions for state aid, 
we are to make library service in Michigan so effective that we may not only justify 
the legislative confidence placed in us, but may also take a responsible place among 
the educational and cultural forces of the state. 

In entering upon this new phase of development, we need to take stock of our 
organizations and our resources, so that, by economy of effort and skill in using mate- 
rials at hand, we may reach our ends with ease and certainty. But we are at once 
aware of a lack of knowledge of actual conditions and of needs to be met. A flood of 
questions arise. 

What fields for library service exist in the state? How well are the wants of these 
fields met? What varieties of libraries are operating in them? What coérdination of 
service is found between libraries operating in the same or neighboring fields? What 
fields, actual or potential, are not being recognized? What programs are in operation? 
Would a clear definition of fields and methods help to make distribution more equit- 
able and efficient? 

What book supplies has the state? Are there areas with plenty of books near areas 
with scarcity of books? What library plants could comfortably expand their services, 
and what other libraries cannot meet the demands of their public? How could valu- 
able special collections be made more widely accessible? 

What are the general reading interests of our state? Where are the heavy reading 
demands found? What special demands, present or potential, are present, and where? 
Under what conditions do libraries operate as to finance; as to government; as to per- 
sonnel? How much and in what way could unsatisfactory conditions in any or all of 
these aspects be remedied? 

None of these questions can now be completely answered from present knowledge 
of libraries and their set-up. It is clear, therefore, that our next great task is to insti- 
tute a thorough survey of the libraries and library service of Michigan. With the 
facts to be determined by such a survey we will be able to undertake a planned 
development. 

Maup E, Gritt 
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Federal Aid Bill Expected 


THIS is a last call for action. Legislation, I understand, is now being drafted and will 
probably be introduced at this session of Congress to carry into effect the six-year 
program of education recommended by the President’s Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation. The stimulus this program would give to the extension of library service is 
unprecedented. Action on the part of librarians and friends of libraries is imperative 
if the proposed federal aid for education, including libraries, is to be given Congres- 
sional approval.’ Harrison WARWICK CRAVER 


To Librarians of Michigan: 

On April 8 in Ann Arbor, Mr. Carl H. Milam, Secretary of the American Library 
Association, met the Executive Board of the Michigan Library Association and a 
number of Committee Chairmen to discuss Federal Aid for Libraries. On February 
3, President Roosevelt transrnitted to Congress the report of the Advisory Committee 
on Education, and this report will soon be considered for action. 

The American Library Association has endorsed this report and urged supporting 
legislation to put its recommendations in effect. It is especially gratifying that the 
library grants are specifically designated and that the importance of libraries in a 
broad educational program is recognized. 

The stimulus to library service which would result from these proposed Federal 
grants is inestimable. The public and school libraries in rural areas will gain especial 
advantages. The development of adult education programs will be invaluable. Train- 
ing for school library service will also be included in this grant. This proposed legis- 
lation should merit the immediate attention of every librarian, trustee, and organiza- 
tion, wishing to bring library service to the 40,000,000 children, young people, and 
adults who have never had access to books and reading material. 

Let us consider the benefits which would accrue to Michigan alone, and then we 
can realize the tremendous possibilities of this program. We have 1,180,895 people in 
Michigan who are without any form of library service at the present time. If this pro- 
gram of Federal Aid goes into effect, a grant of $55,847 would be distributed from 
1939-40, $111,694 from 1940-41, and $167,541 from 1941-42, this grant to be 
continued for the succeeding three years. 

Approval of Federal Aid to Education was given by this assembled group of Mich- 
igan librarians; and the Executive Board unanimously passed a resolution endorsing 
this program, and made plans to conduct an active campaign. 

Michigan gained national recognition in its campaign for State Aid. The American 
Library Association is, therefore, looking to us to give unusually strong support and 
assistance in a campaign for Federal Aid. Let us all accept the challenge, and do our 
part to support this proposed bill. 

Don’t wait for campaign plans, which are under way, but write to your senators 
(do you know your congressional district?), and your representatives, immediately, 
urging their earnest and favorable consideration of the recommendations of the 
Advisory Committee on Education in general, and specifically those which call for 
the extension and equalization of library services throughout the states. 

DorotHy T. HAGERMAN, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Michigan Library Association 
‘Reprinted from the Bulletin of the American Library Association, April, 1938. 
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Federal Aid for Libraries 


Library Recommendations in the “Reeves’ Report”: A Summary 
By Carv H. Miram 


FOR a year and a half a committee appointed by President Roosevelt has been study- 
ing federal relations to education. The committee is made up of twenty-four edu- 
cators and laymen under the chairmanship of Dr, Reeves of the University of Chi- 
cago. In response to an invitation from Dr. Reeves, the A. L. A. through a special 
committee (Dean Wilson, Mr. Lydenberg, Mr. Joeckel, Mr. Wilcox) submitted a 
memorandum on federal relations to libraries. The Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion submitted its report to the President who transmitted it to Congress. 

For the first time a report of national scope integrates library service with a general 
program of education. The proposals made on behalf of libraries are not only reason- 
ably generous in themselves but are particularly generous when it is remembered that 
the Reeves’ Report” is primarily a report on aid to the school system. The report 
strikes definitely at the weakest spot in library development—rural library service— 
and provides assistance for this primary need by a simple formula. The report recom- 
mends federal grants to the states in several categories. (See table on opposite page.) 
Library features of the report are mentiond below. 

Rural library service. Grants recommended are: $2,000,000 for 1939-40; $4,- 
000,000 for 1940-41; $6,000,000 for each year through 1944-45. Allocation to the 
states is made by the U. $. Commissioner of Education in proportion to rural popula- 
tion and distributed through state library agencies. 

Purposes are: integrated system of library service throughout the state; to equalize 
opportunity for library service; suitable coéperative arrangements with schools, agri- 
cultural extension, and other appropriate agencies. Money is to be available for salaries, 
books, periodicals, library supplies, equipment, and for other current operating and 
maintenance expenditures of public library service, primarily for rural population. 
Book selection and administration is reserved to state and local agencies. 

School libraries, The purchase of books and other reading materials for use in 
schools is specifically included in recommendations for grants, beginning with $40,- 
000,000 a year and increasing to $140,000,000. 

Training for school library service is included in proposed special grants of $2,- 
000,000 to $6,000,000 per year for improved preparation of teachers and other 
educational personnel. 

Facilities in school buildings for libraries are included under special grants rec- 
ommended for district reorganization and improved housing of schools, beginning at 
$20,000,000 and increasing to $30,000,000 per year. 

Library divisions of state departments of education may share in proposed 
grants of from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 annually for the improved administration 
of state departments of education. 

Grants for adult education of from $5,000,000 to $15,000,000 per year are rec- 
ommended not only for schools but for other non-profit agencies. 

Research, planning and demonstrations under the direction or supervision of 
the United States Office of Education with proposed grants of $1,250,000 to $3,- 
000,000 per year, would apparently include the field of library service. 
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Gifts To Michigan Libraries* 


By FosTER MOHRHARDT 

Tue libraries of Michigan are so indebted to private donors of money, buildings ani 
books, that it seems only just to acknowledge again the many benefactions. It j 
probably true that there is not a library in the state which has not received a gift 
from some person or society. It would be possible to list several thousand donation; 
which have been made. Many of these, however, were extremely small. Because of thi 
large number, it is necessary for the purpose of this article to limit quantitatively th 
type of gifts to be listed. The gifts acknowledged here all amount to at least $100 in 
money or property and to at least 500 books. This does not imply that smaller gift 
have not had value and significance for the libraries. It is merely a restriction result- 
ing from the lack of available space. 

This article should be considered as an initial attempt to assemble material of this 
type. It is probable that errors and omissions have occurred. The compiler will greatly 
appreciate having notification of these so that corrections and additions may be pub- 
lished. Gifts listed have been located through -various publications of the State Library, 
The following libraries, not here included, will be considered in later issues: Detroit 
Public Library, Grand Rapids Public Library, Saginaw Public Library, special libraries, 
and various college and university libraries in the state. 

The benefactor who is best known and who has given the largest gifts is Andrew 
Carnegie. His gifts to public libraries in Michigan total $1,655,950. A notation of th 
individual amounts will be given in the general list of benefactions to each library. 
A summary chart of Carnegie gifts will be given in a later issue. 

Probably the most interesting benefactor was Miss Sally Moody, a colored maid 
who left $6,000 in money and $2,000 in real estate to the Niles Public Library. Mis 
Orrill Coolidge, the Niles librarian, writes: “During her entire life here she worked af 
a domestic in the homes of various families. For a good deal of that time, at leas, 
she did not receive large wages. She had used the library occasionally, but not fre 
quently, and her bequest came as a surprise to those connected with the library a 
well as to all those who had known her.” It would be interesting to find out wh 
Miss Moody, and why others, left money to various libraries. 

Listed below are the various sizeable grants to public libraries in Michigan. It shouli 
be stressed that the list is tentative and open for revision. 


ADRIAN PUBLIC LIBRARY ARMADA |. scl 
Amos Baker endowment, $8,000 Carnegie gift for building, $8,000 
Carnegie gifts for building, $27,500 Mrs. Hurlbert donation for books 
BAD AXE 
ALBION 
Carnegie gift for building, $17,500 pateth tote S008 
ALLEGAN ; + omg Willard, $40,000 for a building 
Carnegie gift for building, $10,000 Pat B. Denham, $10,000 for books 
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Charles A. Rensome, $1,000 Aaron J. Cook, gifts 
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W. H. Johnson gift of books hae ee ee 
ALPHA Mrs. Fred N. Belding donated a Liberty Bon 
George F. Porter, 1,000 volumes Mrs. Fiorence Belding Knuckles, $1,000 
ANN ARBOR Fred N. Belding, $1,000 
Carnegie gifts for building, $30,000 (Continued on Page 23 





*This article is the initial article of a brief series on this subject to be published in forthcomini 
issues, 
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The Librarian Goes Extracurricular 
By Epcar G. JOHNSTON 


FOR any adequate discussion of this topic we need to have in mind a clear concep- 
tion as to what extracurricular activities are, and, in the second place, a vision of the 
possible contribution the library may make to the educational program of the modern 
school. An earlier point of view held by a rapidly dwindling group of teachers con- 
sidered extracurricular activities—clubs, athletics, parties, and dances—as evidences 
of “original sin,” interests which frittered away time that should be devoted to study, 
fads and frills which detract attention from the real business of education. This point 
of view was aptly illustrated by a “scholar and gentleman of the old school” who 
had occasion to mention extracurricular activities in an address before an educational 
gathering a few years ago. “Extracurricular activities,” he snorted, “a new-fangled 
term for what in my day was known as dissipation.” 

A second attitude which still may be found in some schools and held by a few 
teachers is that of mild toleration. Such a teacher feels that the extracurricular pro- 
gram represents a harmless outlet for student energies to which no objection will be 
raised so long as it does not infringe upon the teacher’s leisure time or detract from 
formal class activity. It was under such a regime that our earliest athletic games and 
social activities developed. Many of the abuses which characterize some of these 
earlier activities may be traced to the lack of teacher interest and adult supervision. 

A third opinion considers activities as a vital part of the educational program of 
the school, rich in learning possibilities and deserving of recognition and financial sup- 
port by the school system. It would be fair to say that this represents the point of 
view of most responsible and professionally minded teachers today. How far we 
have come in accepting this newer point of view may be shown by the ojection which 
is raised at the very term “extracurricular.” There have been many attempts to sub- 
stitute some other term—“‘‘co-curricular,” “semi-curricular,” “intra-curricular,” “‘col- 
lateral activities,’"—-terms which have in common the fact that they object to the 
implication that these pursuits are extra or outside of the real work of the school. 


Recent thinking in the field of the curriculum would define it as all the experiences 
provided for children under the direction of the school. When we accept this point 
of view, the line dividing curriculum and extracurricular activity becomes very 
shadowy indeed. In fact, for many thoughtful students of education, it disappears 
entirely, and they concern themselves only with setting up school situations which 
provide learning experiences from which pupils may profit. As one wise schoolmaster 
has expressed it, ““A master in the art of living draws no sharp distinction between his 
work and his play, his labor and his leisure, his mind and his body, his education and 
his recreation. He hardly knows which is which. He simply pursues his vision of 
excellence through whatever he is doing and leaves others to determine whether he is 
working or playing. To himself he always seems to be doing both. Enough for him 
that he does it well.” 

If there has been a change in the past two decades in the attitude of teachers to- 
ward extracurricular activities, there has certainly been a like development in the 
function of the school librarian and in the recognition of her importance in the 
program of a modern school. It is a far cry from the days when the librarian was 
primarily a policeman of books, I remember visiting a high school some years ago 
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where I asked to see the library. After some search the principal found the key and 
unlocked for me a small room entirely empty of chairs and tables where books were 
neatly arranged on spotless shelves. What that school needed was a librarian with 3 
Messianic urge to get books into the hands and the hearts of pupils. I feel sure that 
you would accept with me the viewpoint of the librarian as a specialized assistant to 
every department of the school, alert to secure materials helpful to teachers and 
pupils and to see that they are used. Assistance to the teacher in her role as sponsor 
of a club or student council is as much a part of the librarian’s function as helping 
that same teacher to enrich her classroom teaching. 

Furthermore, we see an expanding concept of appropriate library materials. The 
library has become a repository for instructional naaterials of all kinds, not merely 
books and magazines, but posters and clippings, radio announcements, motion picture 
films, and even phonograph records. Books will always be the librarian’s chief stock 
in trade, but there is no reason for them to be her only interest. While the larger 
school systems will provide specialized service for visual and auditory teaching aids, 
it seems probable that in most schools for a long time to come teachers will look 
to the library for material helps to make their teaching more vital. The modern 
librarian has to be something of a cross between an evangelist and a collector. 

What may the librarian do to help the extracurricular program? In the first place, 
she may see to it that sponsors and student leaders may find in the library adequate 
reference material for programs and suggestions for conduct of the various organi- 
zations. Are several of the better-known texts on extracurricular activities available 
on a special shelf where the sponsor of the Latin Club or the newly-elected president 
of the Student Council may go to them for help? Can the librarian direct a home- 
room committee planning a party to sources where they may find helpful sugges- 
tions? The librarian’s duties may range from helping a new officer find his way 
through the intricacies of parliamentary law to helping organize an assembly program 
or assisting the Stamp Club to prepare its exhibits for the bulletin board. 

Incidentally that library bulletin board, well-placed and attractively designed, may 
serve to promote the activities of the various organizations by giving them an oppor- 
tunity to present to the school as a whole the more interesting phases of their pro- 
gram. In some schools special bulletin boards are provided for clubs, the student 
council, or school paper. In others, pictures of winning intramural teams are posted. 
In many schools exhibit cases are an important feature of the library equipment and 
the various departments and extracurricular activities vie with each other in attrac- 
tive displays which are an outgrowth of their programs. Such displays not only give 
the club a chance to realize its aims in concrete form but also stimulate wider use of 
related library collections. The library may also serve as a means of acquainting the 
student body with what is going on in the other schools. Several years ago I visited 
the Kalamazoo Central High School Library and found one of the most popular sec- 
tions of the library was a table on which exchange high school newspapers were 
placed. Another way in which the library may help the extracurricular organizations 
is by providing in library conference rooms attractive quarters in which committees 
or other small groups may hold their meetings. Here the executive committee of the 
student council may confer on school problems, a group of pupils may plan an 
assembly program, a debate team may marshall its arguments. This plan has mutual 
advantages, since source materials for the work of the various committees is readily 
accessible, and activity groups are naturally drawn to the library. 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Too Great Expectations 
By M. A. NEWBERRY 


IN few fields of activity are such great demands with so little tangible return made 
upon incumbents as in library work. Many groups of patrons assume that the librarian 
shall not only know the literature of their fields but be master of the activities as 
well. Let us consider the supposedly largest group of users, the housewives who un- 
consciously judge the library from the point of view of the housekeeping of a per- 
fectly ordered home with adequate service, They expect the librarian to lead them 
instantly to the best material for club papers assigned by a chairman who has not 
discovered whether the library has any material at all on the subject. Other patrons 
judge the library on appearance despite the fact that, in most libraries, little or no 
time can be assigned for strictly library housekeeping. It may be expected that the 
janitor will sweep, dust, and straighten, or a regularly assigned page will come in 
early to prepare supplies and desk equipment for the day’s work. But in how many 
small libraries is this possible? It usually falls to the librarian, whose song can well be: 


“Oh, I am a cook and a captain bold 
And the mate of the ‘Nancy’ brig, 
And a bo’sun tight, and a midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig!” 


Posters must be things of beauty with good composition and fine hand printing, 
so the librarian must be artist as well. Grounds must be well cared for, shrubbery 
well placed and flower beds well planned. Therefore, a landscape gardener is needed. 
The librarian may become architect and contractor if a new building is erected, al- 
though too many librarians, alas, have no opportunity to express their needs and must 
be content with what the architect thinks they should need. If the library owns a car 
or truck, the librarian must know the standards for its efficient operation and care. 
There are those among the visitors and users who may say that the color combina- 
tions of flowers and vases cry unto heaven and that the wall paint, furniture, and 
curtains, do likewise. From which one might infer that the librarian should be an 
interior decorator. Even if she is one, in her secret soul, it may be that the budget 
includes not vases, new curtains, nor redecoration, and that furniture was chosen 
on the single basis of cost. 

Or again, the efficiency expert finds fault with the arrangement of furniture, files, 
and records. Granted that most libraries need a study of efficiency methods and that 
the assembly line principle should be applied to such ever-recurring problems as the 
continuous flow of books from return desk to shelves and the placing of items of 
records for instantaneous reading, does it not take time to master the efficiency 
expert’s work? 

The library board and the taxpayers expect that the business end of the library— 
the ordering of books and supplies; the financial records, such as tax receipts, fines, 
petty cash and all other funds—shall be competently handled. A person may have 
excellent qualifications for doing real library work and lack bookkeeping skill. The 
statistical expert bemoans the fact that libraries have not kept necessary statistics and 
that those which are kept are not always comparable, but few libraries have been able 
to add a statistical worker. Certainly the set-up for the small public library according 
to the Gilbert and Sullivan formula does not include one. Everyone remembers 
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librarians with the God-given gift of bringing books and people together who have 
trouble with figures even with the aid of an adding machine. 


€ 


A certain amount of the “go-getter” promoter quality, useful in obtaining funds, 
is also expected by some governing bodies. This quality might better be sought in 
their own ranks. The same might be said of the political attributes necessary. Instead 
of requiring the librarian to be as harmless as a dove and as wise as a serpent, why 
should not they themselves provide the political astuteness? 


The librarian must be a good publicity hound and an excellent reporter with good 
news sense. As for reports, reviews, or stories, some exponents of the ideal would have 
them gems of literature, choice bits of humor or wisdom, calling into play the craft 
of authorship. Some librarians possess this gift. Blessed are they among their fellows. 
The reports, lists, and any other material printed by the library must also conform 
to the best typographical practice which, of course, is not learned in a day. 

The entire community seems to believe the librarian able to review books on any or 
all subjects—the shorter the notice, the more able to review must she be. A pleasant 
voice, suitable also for radio work, is desired. As a public speaker, fellow librarians as 
well as the community find librarians below par. Sometimes perfectly good material 
is muffed by the manner of delivery or failure of voice. While comparison with 
ministers or lawyers is unfair, may it not be true that, on the whole, librarians speak 
as well as doctors, engineers, or architects? 

The library profession counts its members as educators, with emphasis at present on 
the adult education level. Some critics are now complaining that librarians are not 
philosophers and have developed no philosophy of librarianship. These burdens fall 
alike on all in the calling, whether serving in a small public library or a large insti- 
tution. But some librarians, including those from small public libraries, may be edu- 
cating, even on the adult education level, and practising a philosophy which as yet 
they have not stated. It is true that through the instinct of self-preservation some 
librarians have become practising psychologists, managing their staff or patron prob- 
lems through the application of psychological principles. 

The inside work of the library—selection, ordering, cataloging and circulation of 
books—is taken for granted by a public possessing little or no understanding of the 
tasks nor of the knowledge and time involved. Criticism on any of these grounds, 
then, is often unjust because of the lack of understanding of problems involved. 

To the borrower in the library, the librarian must be the perfect hostess, with 
what might parallel the famous “‘bedside manner.” Occasionally the librarian must be 
a social case-worker, for many a mental case finds its way to the public library. 

Some expect the librarian to be the model mannequin, well-manicured, stylishly 
dressed—anything but “mousey.” Among librarians a perfectly logical reaction for 
seeing ourselves as others see us in novels, plays, and short stories is the question as 
to who would have mannequin models as librarians. Would not the complaints rise 
higher yet? 

Of course, knowledge of all the wares in the library is required. In a store, the 
clerk who deals in linens is not necessarily expert in china. Even if exact knowledge 
is not at hand, the librarian must lead the way to it. That is her duty. Research work 
must also be accomplished. Not only must there be ability to handle books, papers, 
magazines, newspapers, pamphlets, broadsides, but music scores of all sorts, musical 
and speech records, manuscripts, type scripts, photograph, picture collections, and 
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now, films and micro-films. ‘Plus sales” are preferred, and woe betide the librarian 
who fails in any way in salesmanship. The ability to recognize first editions so that 
rare books will not be sold or refused is stressed. The enthusiast and expert in col- 
lecting and caring for local history material of varied sorts comes in for praise. Thus 
the activities of still more professions come to a focus in one person. There is the 
demand that the librarian should see future needs and be prepared for them when 
they arise—truly a task for a soothsayer these days. 

As a public person the librarian is considered not only for membership but for 
active committee work and program participation in many organizations. Thus the 
librarian must be a “joiner,” though in many cases quintuplets would be needed to 
be present at all the meetings involved. It is strange, indeed, if the librarian remains a 
human being in the attempt to be, chameleonlike, a jack-of-all-trades and, mayhap, 
amaster of none, not even her own. 

What is the tangible reward offered to this paragon, the personified answer to these 
too great expectations—housekeeper, artist, landscape gardener, architect, auto me- 
chanic, interior decorator, efficiency expert, business man, statistician, promoter, poli- 
tician, publicity man, reporter, author, typographer, reviewer, public speaker, edu- 
cator, philosopher, practising psychologist, perfect hostess, mental and social case 
worker, mannequin model, salesman, research worker, rare book dealer, local historian, 
sothsayer and joiner? According to a recent study of sixteen occupations, the 
librarian has a working life span of forty-six years, and in that time will have 
earned $35,000 or $760.87 per annum. What kind of a joiner can she be on this 
stipend? Librarians with other public employees are excluded from the benefits of 
the social security program. How can she provide her own on this wage? 

Hours of work per week range from thirty to forty-eight. Think of the general 
trend in industry toward shorter working hours where thirty-five hours and the five- 
day week seems to be the ideal. Compare this, too, with recent legislation in one 
state which permits but forty hours a week with not more than five of these in any 
one day after the lunch period. Consider, also, the recent French agreement of two- 
weeks’ vacation with pay for each six months of work, with the vacation periods 
for librarians ranging from six to twenty-seven days. Not only are the hours fairly 
long, but they are very irregular, with individual schedules varying from day to 
day and week to week, Lunch and dinner hours are such as to prevent any regularity 
of meals. There is not even regularity in their irregularity. In one small town the 
hours of opening were extended to ten o’clock on Saturday night, based on a feeling 
of need, not on facts of use. Recently another library added an hour to the working 
week so that directed reading may be done by the staff. 

Many librarians suffer in company with the operators of street cars and buses the 
evils of the “swing day” or morning and evening duty with not enough of the after- 
noon left to be of service to the individual, even as a rest period. In many places the 
librarian is invited to go to staff meetings on her own time, and, frequently, to 
attend district, state, or national conferences on her own time, even though she 
usually goes at her own expense. 

Librarians are librarians because they like to read and believe in reading. There is 
little time for the librarian to read, for, though she expects to do much of this in 
her leisure hours, these hours are few. She suffers, too, from not being able to get 
hold of the books desired, as the rights of the public come first in her eyes. That the 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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State Executive Board 
Of School Librarians 


AN important project of the State Exec- 
utive Board of School Librarians this 
year has been the effort to obtain better 
instruction for teachers in the use of a 
library as an aid to teaching. To this end, 
a questionnaire was sent to all the teach- 
er- training institutions in the state ask- 
ing what instruction of this sort is now 
being given. From the replies received, 
it was apparent that practically no in- 
struction is being given to our new 
teachers concerning what supplementary 
and illustrative materials are available, 
where to obtain them, or how to use 
them in the classroom. The State Execu- 
tive Board, in letters to each of the teach- 
er-training institutions, reported this 
fact, pointed out its seriousness if our 
teachers are to take any part in modern- 
izing our secondary school curriculum or 
methods of teaching, and recommended 
that such instruction be given to all pros- 
pective teachers in the state. The impor- 
tance of such instruction in making 
school teachers and administrators aware 
of the importance of school libraries can 
hardly be overestimated. 

Publicity has been given to the sum- 
mer courses in school library work at the 
University of Michigan by means of let- 
ters to various state institutions and an- 
nouncements sent to the Michigan Li- 
brarian, the Michigan Educational Jour- 
nal and the University of Michigan 
School of Education Bulletin. 

An attempt is being made to compile 
a list of school librarians in various parts 
of the state who will act as leaders for 
publicity work in their respective sec- 
tions. Such people would be a great help, 
for example, in gathering information 
about libraries in their sections, and in 
disseminating information quickly on 
such matters as the bill for federal aid 
soon coming up in Congress. 


The Michigan Librarian 


At the next meeting of the Board, the 
provisions of this federal aid bill will be 
discussed. 

C. IRENE Hayner, Chairman 





School Libraries and 
the ‘Reeves’ Report.” 


Ir is hoped that a bill based upon the 
report of the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education (the ‘Reeves’ Re- 
port”) may be passed by Congress in 
the near future. In addition to the funds 
apportioned by the bill for rural library 
service and adult education, funds may 
be apportioned to the various states for 
school libraries and the training of 
school librarians. In order to obtain such 
apportionment, however, a plan must be 
presented to the State Department of 
Public Instruction showing how the 
money can be used, and approved by 
them. Such a plan may provide for 
the purchase of books and other reading 
materials, facilities and equipment for 
libraries in school buildings, or for train- 
ing for school library service. After the 
plan has been approved by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, it must be 
approved by the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education. 

What this can mean to school libraries 
in Michigan is obvious. If a comprehen- 
sive plan for their development can be 
worked out and gain the approval of the 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
we may be able to make libraries more of 
a factor in our school system than they 
have ever been before. Plans should be 
made at once. Anyone who has con- 
crete ideas on how Michigan could best 
use $10,000 for school libraries should 
send them in immediately to the State 
Executive Board of School Libraries. 
This may be the greatest opportunity 
Michigan school librarians have ever had 
to get a state-wide plan for school 
library development actually under way. 
Think about it, and write to the chair- 
man of the Board. 
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American Ass’n of 
School Administrators 


THe program of the 68th annual con- 
vention of the American Association of 
School Administrators, a department of 
the National Education Association, at 
Atlantic City from February 26-March 
3 included many talks of interest to 
school librarians as well as to adminstra- 
tors. Speakers of note included James 
B. Conant, President of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Robert M. Hutchins, President of 
the University of Chicago, Charles H. 
Judd, Helen Keller, Floyed W. Reeves, 
John W. Studebaker, and Payson Smith. 
The general theme of the conference was 
epitomized in the Yearbook—Youth 
Education Today. 


Certain high-lights of the convention 
stand out such as the dinner given by 
the Department of Secondary School 
Principals in honor of Charles H. Judd, 
at which Dr. Hutchins paid him a not- 
able tribute. Dr. Judd is retiring this 
June as head of the Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago. Ralph 
M. Tyler of Ohio State University has 
been appointed to succeed him. Another 
outstanding event was the session of the 
National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation devoted to a discussion of the 
Thirty-seventh Yearbook of the Society, 
entitled The Scientific Movement in Edu- 
cation, under the chairmanship of Frank 
Freeman of the University of Chicago. 


Of special interest to school librarians 
was the American Library Association 
booth which featured a display of pub- 
lications pertinent to school administra- 
tors. Miss Batchelder had prepared some 
leaflets on school libraries and on the 
Subscription Books Bulletin. The grow- 
ing interest on the part of school execu- 
tives in the training of librarians, certi- 
fication, and the advantages of using 
carefully prepared standard lists of books 
as a basis for purchase was evidenced by 
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the many questions referred to librarians 
on duty at the A. L. A. booth, 


While the group of school librarians 
able to attend the mid-winter meeting 
of the A. A. S. A. is not large enough 
each year to warrant the planning of a 
group meeting with a speaker, the school 
librarians in attendance gain considerable 
insight into the problems of school. li- 
braries from the viewpoint of educators. 





State Board for 
Libraries 


THE newly created State Board for Li- 
braries whose personnel was noted in our 
last issue (Vol. 4, No. 1, p. 2) an- 
nounces the terms of office of its mem- 
bers and their business addresses: Mr. 
Hobart Coffey, Chairman, Law Library, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor— 
1 year; Mr. William Jabine, 4612 Wood- 
ward Avenue, Detroit—2 years; Mr. J. 
Adrian Rosenberg, Attorney, Jackson— 
3 years; Miss Alice C. Vevia, 1148 Jef- 
ferson §, E., Grand Rapids—4 years; Mr. 
Ralph Ulveling, Associate Librarian, De- 
troit Public Library, Detroit—5 years. 





Children’s Librarians’ 
Section 


Tue Executive Board and the recently 
created Planning Committee of the 
Children’s Librarians’ Section met for 
luncheon at the Cascades Inn in Jack- 
son on February 6. Committees were 
named and constructive plans outlined 
for a more concrete organization of the 
section. 


The Planning Committee held a sec- 
ond meeting at the Midland County 
Club on April 20. Various committees 
reported on work accomplished; plans 
for the fall mecting were discussed. 


BEULAH IsLes, Secretary 
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Group Relations 
Committee, M. L. A. 


As part of the expanding program of 
activities of the Michigan Library As- 
sociation for this year, the President has 
appointed a Group Relations Committee. 
At its first meeting the members dis- 
cussed and agreed upon the following ob- 
jectives. First, to find out the purposes 
and activities of other organizations that 
are state-wide in scope, to disseminate in- 
formation about these organizations 
among the librarians of the state, and to 
encourage more integration between the 
libraries and these associations both in 
state and local activities. Second, to 
keep other organizations whose programs 
deal with education and community 
problems informed of the significant 
work of all types of libraries in Michigan, 
and to call their attention to the chang- 
ing needs of libraries throughout the 
state. 


Lest this program sound too inclusive, 
the committee plans to begin by having 
each member contact one or two organ- 
izations. The proposed list includes such 
groups as the Michigan Council of Par- 
ents and Teachers, the American Legion, 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce, the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
Grange, the Michigan Council of Adult 
Education, the League of Women Vot- 
ers, the Michigan Education Association, 
the Michigan Municipal League, the 
American Association of University 
Women, and the Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs. 


We believe that, by establishing a cor- 
dial official relationship between the 
Michigan Library Association and other 
groups having overlapping aims, the li- 
braries can become a more integral part 
of the state-community. By seeking op- 
portunities of presenting the aims of the 
Association with its program for expand- 
ing and improving the status of libraries 
and librarians in all parts of the state, 
we hope that many citizens may be add- 
ed to the list of friends of the libraries. 


The Committee will welcome reports 
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of relations now established between |i- 
braries and any of the above mentioned 
groups, and suggestions as to what line 
of action to take with the state organ- 
izations, 

Loteta D. Fran, Chairman 


Along the 
Exchange 


THE Georgia Library Association is plan- 
ning to hold a Citizen’s Library Confer- 
ence in each Congressional District of 
the state during 1938 and 1939. The 
first one was held March 10, at Savan- 
nah. Among the topics discussed at this 
conference were: The Present Status of 
Library Work in Georgia by Miss Sally 
Akin, President of the Georgia Library 
Association; State Aid for Georgia Li- 
braries by Mr. Abit Nix, Chairman 
Citizen’s Library Movement and Better 
Libraries; Better Schools by E. A. Lowe, 
President of Armstrong Junior College. 
News Letter to Georgia Librarians, 
March, 1938. 
t 7 7 
THE December issue of the Kansas Li- 
brary Bulletin announced a state essay 
contest sponsored by the Junior Men- 
bers of the Kansas Library Association. 
The contest was planned for February 
and March and the essays were to be 
written on either of two subjects, “What 
an Adequate Library in My Community 
Could Mean to Me” or “What an Ade- 
quate Library Means to a Community.” 
There were two divisions in the contest, 
one for children and one for adults, with 
prizes for the winners in the state and 
in each of the six Library Districts. The 
high prize for adults was to be $15 worth 
of outstanding books to be placed in the 
library of the winner’s home commv- 
nity. The winner in the children’s con- 
test was to receive $10. There were also 
second and third prizes for the runners- 


up. 





Kansas Library Bulletin, Dec., 1937. 
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Around The State 


THe University of Michigan announces 
that arrangements are being made for 
the inauguration of a film service for 
persons desiring 35mm. films for books 
or articles in its possession. The price 
per page has been placed tentatively at 
two and a half cents, but for each film a 
minimum charge of one dollar will be 
made. 
¢ ff 7 

Tue Grand Rapids Junior Members are 
compiling a bibliography of Michigan 
authors. Mrs. Frances Wood is in charge 
of this project. Any information con- 
cerning Michigan authors should be sent 
to Mrs. Wood. 


7 5 Y 


THE recent election held by the Associa- 
tion of Library Science Alumni of the 
University of Michigan resulted in the 
following officers being chosen for 1938: 
President, Helen Anderson; Vice-presi- 
dent, Laura Colvin; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Anna Clinger Smith; Member of the 
Board of Directors, Constantin J. Maz- 
ney. 

7 7 7 
Miss F, Patsy JOHNSON of Virginia, 
Minnesota, a graduate of the University 
of Minnesota Library School, has be- 
come librarian of Bunker School, Mus- 
kegon. 

5 A 7 
HackLey Pusuic Lrprary will celebrate 
its 50th anniversary on Hackley Day, 
May 25th. 

5 7 oA 
Mrs. ELLEN Linton, former Detroit 
high school librarian, entertained mem- 
bers of the High School Librarians’ Asso- 
ciation of Greater Detroit at her home 
February 19th. Tea was poured from 
a silver tea pot, gift to Mrs. Linton from 
the Association members some time ago. 


7 7 7 
Miss HELEN WARNER, who has been an 
assistant in the Extension division of the 
State Library at Lansing for the past 
four years, has recently been appointed 


librarian of the Public Library at Mt. 
Pleasant. 
5 y 5 


Miss AGNES JEWELL, librarian of Adrian 
Public Library, was seriously injured 
when she fell on the ice several weeks 
ago. A speedy recovery, Miss Jewell. 

7 + A 5 A 
Miss MarGARET BLASHILL of the Catalog 
department of the University of Mich- 
igan Library left April sixth for Preston, 
England to be gone six months. An ex- 
change has been arranged between the 
County Library of Lancashire at Preston 
and the University of Michigan Library 
whereby Miss Blashill will take the place 
of Miss Elizabeth Stark who will come 
to Ann Arbor for the same period. Miss 
Stark is a graduate of the School of 
Librarianship of the University of Lon- 
don. 

5 7 7 


THE Junior Members board held a meet- 
ing in Jackson on February 26. It was 
decided to adopt as their next project 
the compilation of a directory of all per- 
sons engaged in full-time library work 
in Michigan. Mrs. Beatrice Heiliger of 
Detroit was appointed chairman of the 
project committee. 
¢ 5 A i 


A dinner meeting of the Metropolitan 
Library Club will be held the evening 
of May 3, at Dearborn Inn. The speaker 
will be Mr. Harry Hansen, Book Review 
Editor of the New York World Tele- 
gram and contributor to many leading 
publications. 
g if oA 


METROPOLITAN Library Club Book 
Forums have been held the first Monday 
of every month at the Wardell Apart- 
ment Hotel, 15 East Kirby Avenue. The 
last one was held April 4th. Following 
dinner, the club adjourns to apartment 
225 for the book discussion. 
7 7 ¥ 

A meeting of the Junior librarians of 
Ann Arbor and vicinity was called on 
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February 28th at the Michigan League 
for the purpose of organizing a local 
branch. The following were chosen as 
officers of the group: President, Mrs. 
Martha Smith; Vice-president, Gerhard 
Maeseth; Secretary-Treasurer, Wm. Reid. 


7 7 4 


THE Board of Trustees of the Grand 
Rapids Public Library, Grand Rapids, is 
the first board to show a 100 per cent 
membership in the Michigan Library As- 
sociation. It is the hope of the Associa- 
tion that an increasing number of trus- 
tees will feel that membership will prove 
worth while. 
y r ry 


Miss C. IRENE Hayner, Librarian of 
University High School, Ann Arbor, and 
Chairman of the State Executive Board 
of School Librarians, recently attended 
a meeting in Washington called by Pres- 
ident Craver of A. L. A. to discuss the 
sections of the Reeves’ Report on Na- 
tional Education which relate to libraries. 


7 7 7 


Mrs. LapisLaus Batassa is leaving the 
reference department of the Flint Pub- 
lic Library. She will be replaced for the 
present by Mary Jane Swift of the 
Branch Department. 


7 5 A 7 


Miss PHyYLLIis BROWN, acting Head of 
the Catalog Department in Flint, will 
leave in April to become Head of the 
Order and Catalog Department in 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


7 7 ba 


At a luncheon meeting Saturday, March 
12, the Flint section of Junior Members 
elected the following officers: Chairman, 
Gertrude E. Knight; Vice-chairman, 
Helen Good; Secretary-Treasurer, Mary 
Katherine Hercules. 
A vy 7 

A county library organization is being 
studied for Washtenaw County. Miss 
Cora Haas, Commissioner of Schools of 
the County called a meeting March 9, 
for the purpose of presenting delegates 
from the various sections of the County 
with the outstanding facts concerning 
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the organization. Mr. Otto Haisley, Su- 
perintendent of Ann Arbor schools, pre. 
sided and Miss Hannum of the Ann Ar- 
bor Public Library explained the pro- 
visions of the new law. At the April 
meeting of the Board of Supervisors the 
matter will be taken under advisement, 
and it is to be hoped that a County Li- 
brary will soon be functioning under 
the able direction of Miss Hannum in 
Ann Arbor. 


v 7 7 
ELEMENTARY school libraries are being 
organized in the Ypsilanti Public Schools 
at the present time under the supervi- 
sion of the High School Librarian, Ethel 
A. McCrickett. Up to this time class- 
room libraries have been sent out from 
the collection housed in the main library. 





THe Michigan Chapter of Special Li- 
braries Association is having an exhibit 
on Bank Libraries to be displayed at the 
annual convention of the Michigan 
Bankers Association to be held in Grand 
Rapids, June 16-18. 





Miss AGNES HANSON, General Motors 
Research Library, has resigned to accept 
a position in the Municipal Reference 
Library in Cleveland, Ohio. 





Too Great Expectations 

(Continued from Page 13) 
librarian is often in the place of Tantalus 
is well known within the fold. The con- 
stant handling of new books with little 
opportunity to read them is not only 
tantalizing but becomes a species of tor- 
ment. The poet’s plea “There is no time, 
no time, no time. There is no time,” is 
even truer when development as a human 
being is considered. Unless she has time 
to cultivate her own life she can never 
make an appreciable addition to the cul- 
ture of the community. 


The next time we, as public, employer, 
or fellow-worker, feel critical, let us ask 
ourselves if we are among those with 
“Too Great Expectations.” 
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We Recommend 


THIS department is designed to meet the needs of school libraries and small public 
libraries. The committee in charge will be glad to receive requests or suggestions for 
materials to be included. Send communications to the chairman, Miss Dorotha Daw- 
son, Department of School Libraries, 467 W. Hancock Ave., Detroit. Book sugges- 
tions in this issue are made with the needs of the small public library in mind.—Ed. 


For Biography and Social History 
BoWER, WARREN, ed. New Direction; 
the Student in a Changing World. 
Lippincott. $1.75. 
An excellent collection of essays covering many 
aspects of the contemporary scene. Contains mate- 
rial from many living writers and does not dupli- 
cate other collections. While it is intended for 
college freshmen, it will prove very useful in high 
schools and: small public libraries. 


Curie, Eve. Madame Curie, a Biography. 
Trans. by Vincent Sheean. Doubleday. 


$3.50. 
The first full-length biography of the greatest of 
all women scientists. An cxciting, living tale of a 
remarkable woman—+*<cientist, wife, mother, and 
agenius unaware of her greatness. One of the out- 
standing books of the past year. 


EARHART, AMELIA, Last Flight; Arrang- 
ed by George Palmer Putnam. Har- 
court. $2.50. 

A stimulating account, not only of Miss Earhart’s 

last flight, but of all her important flights. She 

vitalized her experiences by telling the reader not 
only the interesting events leading up to and dur- 
ing her trips, but also by revealing the purposes 
and the inner urge which kept driving her on to 
greater and greater effort in the field of aviation. 

The book is not at all depressing as the title might 

indicate. There is the same joy of living, love of 

beauty, humor, and bravery which characterized 
her and her other books. 


ELLSBERG, COMMANDER EpWARD. Hell 
on Ice; the Saga of the Jeanette. Dodd. 
$2.73. 

A dramatic account of the Jeanette’s tragic search 

for the North Pole. Commander Ellsberg tells the 

story in the first person through the personality 
of George Wallace Melville, chief engineer of the 
expedition, who was one of the few survivors. 


Lancpon, WILLIAM C. Everyday Things 
in American Life, 1607-1776. Scrib- 
ner. $3.00. 

An excellent social history of colonial life in 

America. Profusely illustrated with photographs 

and drawings. Among the many subjects included 

are houses, furniture, industries, transportation, 
and towns. 


WHEELER, BENSON AND PurDY, CLAIRE 
Lee. My Brother was Mozart. Holt. 
$2.50. 

This biography covering Mozart’s childhood and 

early success as a composer in Vienna is attractive 

in make-up and readable. 

BENET, Laura. The Boy Shelley. Dodd. 
$2.00. 

A lively and moving biography of a sensitive boy, 

passionately kind, brave, and free. Miss Benet has 

infused her imagination on what meager material 
is available about Shelley’s boyhood and recreated 

a real picture of this boy who dared to live alone. 


For History of Today 


CHAMBERLIN, WILLIAM Henry. Japan 
over Asia. Little. $3.50. 
Scholarly, lucid, readable, documented account of 
the gradual penetration of China by Japan and 
of the forces back of this movement. It is written 
objectively and, in addition to its many virtues, 
is an enjoyable book. The author is the foreign 
correspondent for the Christian Science Monitor. 


Crow, Cari. Four Hundred Million 
Customers. Harper. $3.00. 
The experiences, some happy, some sad, of an 
American advertising man in China and what they 
thought of him. ... A rarely clear insight into 
the character of the Chinese and their resistance 
to any innovation. On the whole it is a picture 
often gay and amusing, but it bears the stamp of 
first-hand information intellectually digested. 
SNow, Epcar. Red Star over China. 
Random House. $3.00. 
The best of the recent books on China. The de- 
scription of the 7000-mile trek of the communist 
army constitutes a scoop of first magnitude for the 
author. There are excellent photographs. 
ROBERTS, STEPHEN T. The House That 
Hitler Built. Harper. $3.00. 
Considered by many authorities the best-informed 
and most dispassionately written book on Nazi 
rule in Germany. 


For Reference 
SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM. The Home 
Book of Shakespeare Quotations, Being 
Also a Concordance and a Glossary of 
the Unique Words and Phrases in the 
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Plays and Poems. Arranged and edited 
by Burton E. Stevenson. Scribner. 
$12.50. 


Alphabetical arrangement first by subject and then 
by play or poem with a detailed index. 


For Nature Lovers 


SANDERSON, IvaAN T. Animal Treasure. 
Viking. $3.00. 
Ivan T. Sanderson is an artist and an excellent 
story-teller, as well as a Fellow of the Zoological 
Society and of the Royal Geographical Society. 
This story of his experiences in West Africa, as a 
leader of a zoological expedition, is filled with 
strange adventures which read almost like fairy 
tales. 
TeaLe, Epwin Way. Grassroot Jungle; 
a Book of Insects. Dodd. $3.75. 
Excellent pictures—130 photographs by the author 
—combined with interesting and little-known 
facts about the more commonly known insects 
make this book a valuable addition to any library 
collection. It is said to contain “the finest collec- 
tion of pictures of insects ever gathered into a 


book.” 
For Hobbies 


DeEscHIn, Jacos. New Ways in Photog- 
raphy; Ideas for the Amateur. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. $2.75. 

An excellent book including the most up-to-date 

methods of obtaining good pictures of all kinds of 

subjects under all conditions, in good and bad 
weather. 

PaTERSON, ANNIE S., ed. The Big Book 
of Needlecraft. Scribner, $2.00. 

A wealth of information on every phase of needle- 

craft from the simplest to the most intricate. 

Each craft is described in a thorough, graphic 

way. Many diagrams and photographs. 


For Sheer Entertainment 


ALLEE, MAaRJORIE Hitt. The Great Tra- 
dition. Houghton. $2.00. 

A story of student life at the University of Chi- 

cago centering about a group of girls doing grad- 

uate work who have their own apartment which 
they manage codperately. Outstanding book for 
older girls and adults. 

Hart, Moss AND KAUFMAN, GEORGE S. 
You Can’t Take it With You. Farrar 
and Rinehart. $2.00. 

A Pulitzer prize play, excellent as a stage produc- 

tion, but no less delightful as a book to read. With 

all the rollicking humor, it is not devoid of a 

sound philosophy of life painlessly administered 

via humor. 

TuNIs, JOHN R. Iron Duke. Harcourt. 
$2.00. 

A convincing story of college life at Harvard that 

should appeal to a wide range of readers. 
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ALONG with other experiences for leisure, 
reading has been tried frequently as a 
deterrent to undesirable conduct. Mayor 
LaGuardia authorized a very practical 
demonstration when he accepted the 
suggestion of the Children’s Court of 
New York City and appointed a com. 
mittee to study a plan for reading for 
children in the courts. Interesting to 
everyone who has to do with children 
and their reading is the printed list of 
books used in the experiment, An Invi- 
tation to Read, which is procurable for 
twenty-five cents from the Municipal 
Reference Library, 2230 Municipal Dldg,, 
New York. The foreword is worth the 
cost of the pamphlet, The books listed 
are available for voluntary reading of 
children while waiting in court for dis- 
position of their cases. 


5 A 5 A 7 


Miss M. Louise Hunt has recently 
issued the forty-first annual report 
of the Racine, Wisconsin, Public Li- 
brary, of which she has been librarian 
for a number of years. This six-page 
folder, in its compact and effective pres- 
entation of the work of the library, in- 
cluding a pictograph comparison of the 
years 1929 and 1937 showing the in- 
crease in service in spite of the large cut 
in book funds, may well serve as a model 
to other libraries. 


7 5 ? 


Rudolph Modley, called by the New 
Yorker “the most lighthearted statisti- 
cian,” heads a firm which has developed 
a new profession—that of pictorial sta- 
tistics. His “little men’”’ present ideas in 
pictographs which the non-reader in this 
visual age grasps more readily than prose 
and figures. Besides working for the 
government, the firm, Pictorial Statis- 
tics, located at 142 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City, does research and graph 
making for private clients. It also has 
charts and maps on a wide range of sub- 
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jects which may be purchased by schools 
and libraries. According to a new free 
catalog, the graphs come in eight and 
a half by eleven inch size, in lantern 
slides, and on wall charts. The catalog 
includes a bibliography for teachers or 
librarians who are interested in making 
their own charts. Pictorial Statistics will 
sell sheets of symbols which may be cut 
out like paper dolls and pasted on a chart 
by the purchaser. Librarians may wish 
to know of Mr. Modley’s book, How to 
Use Pictorial Statistics, published by 
Harper at $3.00 and Viswal Aids: a File 
of Charts (using pictorial statistics) 
which may be obtained from the Office 
of Education at Washington. 


7 7 od 


A pertinent article entitled “Trends 
in the Use of Public Libraries As Indi- 
cated by Circulation Statistics” by Ralph 
R. Shaw, Librarian of the Gary, Indiana 
Public Library, is found in the Library 
Journal of February 15, 1938. Mr. 
Shaw believes that recent losses in cir- 
culation are partly traceable to a policy 
of “cramming of non-fiction down the 
public’s optic nerves, whether they want 
it or not.” He points out that the classi- 
fication of books as fiction and non-fic- 
tion is simply one of convenience, and 
that “parts of our classified collection, 
particularly in the 800’s, are as fictional 
as anything can be.” 


? 7 7 


The Bureau of Reclamation, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D. C., 
will lend unmounted eight by ten inch 
photographs in sets of twelve or more 
on subjects related to reclamation. 
Groups typical of the thirteen available 
are: Boulder Dam; Irrigation Canals; 
The Story of Reclamation; Civic Devel- 
opment on Reclamation Projects. These 
pictures may be mounted on bulletin 
boards with thumb tacks or on sheets of 
cardboard by means of mounting cor- 
ners. They come with explanatory titles. 
As the government furnishes a frank 
for use in returning the package the li- 


_2i 


brary may have a series of fine exhibits 
for the cost of a three cent stamp. 


7 7 ¥ 


How to maintain a combined clipping 
and pamphlet file of local history is ex- 
plained by Doris M. Wells of the Den- 
ver Public Library in the Library Jour- 
nal for March 1, 1938. Such a file saves 
wear and tear on bound volumes of 
newspapers and is usually the quickest 
means of answering questions about the 
community. 

In Denver clippings of permanent 
value are mounted with rubber cement 
on onion skin sheets which are laced into 
booklets. Ephemeral matter is stored in 
envelopes in the same file. 


7 7 Y 


Dr. Herbert Putnam writes whimsi- 
cally in the A. L. A. Bulletin of Feb- 
ruary 1938 of the conflicting duties of 
the librarian who is also a trustee, a dual 
responsibility inherent in his office. He 
remarks that he often disagrees with him- 
self as librarian. As trustee he often re- 
minds himself of considerations which as 
librarian he is apt to ignore, such as pub- 
lic policy and constitutional limitations. 
“As a librarian I am apt to take myself 
too seriously,” he says. “As a trustee, I 
have always had an impression that if 
you put a citizen and a book in an en- 
closure and left them, that by and by 
the book would be inside the citizen, 
provided he has an appetite and the book 
is palatable. What need, then, of all this 
technique? Tolerance is a bit difficult.” 


i 7 5 


Two Michigan projects are listed as in 
progress in the News Sheet of the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America, December 
9, 1937. An index of Michigan biography 
which analyzes ninety-five works of bi- 
ography and history is available on cards 
in the Detroit Public Library reference 
department. A supplement to Streeter’s 
Michigan Bibliography from July 1917 
to date is being compiled by the Michi- 
gan Historical Commission. 
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Short Cuts And Encores: A department of Helps 


At this time of the year we wonder 
which is more apt to impinge itself upon 
our consciousness as being just around 
the corner, Spring, or Inventory? Tech- 
niques for handling each vary, but have 
you ever tried this on the latter? Divide 
your staff into teams of two, using an 
experienced worker as one, and a clerk, 
substitute, or page as the second. Assign 
a definite number of inches of shelf list 
to each team, and place upon those two 
people the entire responsibility of that 
section of books. The teams will take 
pride in making few mistakes, and trac- 
ing fugitive titles from the beginning 
of inventory to the final stage, when a 
typed list of books missing in their sec- 
tion is presented to the librarian. 


Publicity Pointer 


If you are a school librarian, or a li- 
brarian in a city whose schools do not 
have libraries, perhaps you’d like to try a 
form of publicity which has been well 
received in the schools. A library bul- 
letin is mimeographed and given to each 
teacher once a month. In the bulletin at- 
tention is called to interesting magazine 
articles, new books, and new equipment 
in the library. Periodically, lists of books 
are sent to the heads of each department 
in the school, telling them what new 
material in their particular field the li- 
brary has to offer. The teachers’ re- 
actions will repay you for your effort! 


LA 7 7 


On the desk of a classifier was a plate 
glass, underneath it were various notes. 
What were they? Tables and rules that 
were most used and impossible to be 
trusted to memory. “It is much quicker 
to look on the desk for a corporate en- 
try rule, or a Cutter number, than to 


find it in a book.” 
Double Duty Displays 


Do you sometimes want to break the 
monotony of your shelves, or desire to 
bring out more display collections? 


Here’s an idea that costs nothing, save 
only a little time. At various intervals 
in the room, lower one shelf in a section, 
so that it is about three inches above 
the next lower shelf. Make a sign, ap- 
proximately four inches wide and the 
length desired, using any caption, in large 
letters, suitable to books you wish to 
display. Small designs make them decor- 
ative. Fasten edges of sign to both 
shelves. This leaves a large open space 
above the sign to display your collection. 
With a small amount of time dozens of 
captions can be made, so that several 
may be used in a room at a time and may 
be changed frequently. We think that 
you'll find this adds to the attractive- 
ness of your room, as well as emphasiz- 
ing certain groups of books. 
““*E-ra-sure’* 


And now for a commercial suggestion, 
that has been tested, for removing fing- 
er prints and crayon marks from books. 
It is a pencil, “E-ra-sure”* by name, 
about five and a half inches long, and 
seven-eighths inch in diameter, made of 
a chalk-like substance. It works equal- 
ly well in erasing pencil, ink, or type- 
writing. Hard or soft pencils are avail- 
able for various kinds of paper. 


Question Box 

If the function of this department is 
an interchange of practical ideas and 
suggestions, we realize that we will need 
the contributions of Michigan librarians 
at large. Perhaps you have originated 
some technique or have successfully used 
some commercial equipment not in gen- 
eral use—tell us, so that we may pass it 
along the line. Or, are you looking for 
a time-saving device, or some suggestion 
for methods, service, or public relations? 
We don’t promise the solution but we'll 
try to find it. Send questions or sug- 
gestions to Ruth Barnes, Outer Gratiot 
Branch Library, 13701 Greiner Ave., 
Detroit. 


*The “E-ra-sure” Mfg. Co., 2742 N. Fairfield 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Price $1.00 per dozen; $10.00 
per gross. 
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se 
Gifts 
(Continued from Page 8) 
BENTON HARBOR 
Carnegie gifts for building, $20,000 
George F. Sonner, $30, 
W. E. Shaffield, various gifts 
Mrs. Melissa R. Terry, $1,000 
BERRIEN SPRINGS 
Claude R. Sparks donated a building 
Mrs. Nina Sparks, $5,000 for books 
W. H. Sylvester, $100 
Carnegie gift for building, $15,000 
BIG RAPIDS 
Mrs. Harriet C. Phelps donated a building 
Mrs. Alice S. Griswold, 700 books 


BOYNE CITY 


mIGHTON ; . 
H. Russell, various gifts 

om... 

a. gifts for building, $8,500 
CADILLAC 

Carnegie gift for building, $15,000 

W. W. Mitchell, $2,500 for books 

D. F. Diggins 


Mrs. W. W. Cummer, $500 


CALUMET 
Calumet & Hecla Mining Company donated and 
support the library 
CASSOPOLIS ; 
Carnegie gift for library, $10,000 
CHARLEVOIX 
Carnegie gift for library, $10,000 
CHARLOTTE 
Carnegie gift for library, $12,000 


CHEBOYGAN 
Carnegie gift for building, $15,000 


Michigan State Telephone Company donated 
the site 
CLINTON 
J. H. Benton donated the building 
COLDWATER 
Mrs. Mary Dennis, $3,000, books 
COLON 
O. B. Culver, $15,000 for the township library 
CROSWELL 
Mrs. William H. Aitkin and Melvin Aitkin 
donated the building 
DEARBORN 
Mrs. Henry Ford gave the site 
DETROIT 


(List of donations in the next issue) 
DOWAGIAC 

Carnegie gifts for building, $12,500 
EAST JORDAN 

Carnegie gift for building, $10,000 

W. P. Porter donated the site 

A. ~ _— $2,500 
ESCAN 
- nsearteti gift for building $21,200 

ON 

Andrew J. Phillips left building and $1,000 
FERNDALE 

C. H. Harrison, $10,000 for books 
FLINT 

Carnegie gifts for building, $25,000 
GRAND HAVEN 

Carnegie gift for building, $12,500 

Webster Bachellor bequest, $10,000 
GRAND RAPIDS 

(List of donations in next issue) 
GRAYLING 

R. em gifts 
HARTLA 

John » Crouse, money for building 


Mrs. Tremaine and J. Robert Crouse also 
ees for the building 
HASTI 
Men _ om J. Lunn, $500 for new books 
HIGHLAND PARK 
Mrs. Tracey McGregor gave property valued 


at $100,000 
Frederick W. Heinrich gave 1,000 volumes 
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HILLSDALE 
Charles T. Mitchell 
money 
HOLLY 
W. P. Webb gave a building and $2,000 
HOUGHTON 
Carnegie gift for building, $15,000 
LOWELL 
Carnegie gift for building, $15,000 
McFherson brothers donated the site 
HUDSON 
Carnegie gift for building, $10,000 
Mr. and Mrs. Stowell, $15,000 to the library, 
$15,000 in trust for the library and 1,000 
volumes 
Mrs. Ellen C. Stowell, $10,000 
Edward Frensdort 
James B. Thom, $500 
William Baker Thompson, »5,000 
IONIA 
Mrs. Marion Hall Fowler donated the building 


IRON MOUNTAIN 


gave his home and some 


Carnegie gifts for building, $17,500 
IRONWOOD 

Carnegie gifts for building, $17,000 
ISHPEMING 

Carnegie gifts for building, $25,000 
ITHACA 

Mrs. Annis S. Thompson bequeathed her home 

H. P. Parrish presented an adjoining lot 
JACKSON 

Carnegie gift for building, $70,000 
JASPER 

Mrs. Helen L. Kneeland, 1,200 books 
JONESVILLE 

Mrs. Ellen Stowell, 1,000 volumes 
KALAMAZOO 


Dr. and Mrs. E. VanDeusen gave $60,000 


for a_ building 


W. E. Upjohn, 1,600 lantern slides 
LANSING 

Carnegie gift for building, $35,000 
LAPEER 


Carnegie gift for building, $13,750 
Miss Flora Roberts and Mrs. Cecil Roberts 
Butler donated a trust fund of $500 in 
memory of their parents 
LEXINGTON 
Mrs. A. E. 
ae Meyer 


Ella Hanley and Mrs. 


Sleeper, Mrs. 
books and 


gave a_ building, 


$2,500 
L OWFLL 
R. Graham gave rooms in the 
Building for the library 
LUDINGTON 
Carnegie gift for building, $15,000 
Miss Kate S. Hutchins, a former librarian, gave 
$300 for non-fiction 
MANCELONA 
——_ gift for building, $10,000 
MANISTEE 
Mrs. Thorson, $1,000 for books 
Carnegie gift for building, $35,000 
MARCELLUS 
Russell Wood bequest of $7,000 
MARLETTE 
Carnegie gift for building, $7,500 
MARQUETTE 
Peter White various gifts including: in 1872, 
$5,000; in 1879 a building; in 1892 a larger 
building; in 1899, $5,000; in 1900, $5,000; 
in 1902, $5,000 
Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Longyear gave property in 
1900 and 1901 
Nathan M. Kaufman, $5,000 
Mrs. Mary Beecher Longyear gave $3,500 for 
revising the catalog in 1930. She gave 
$25,000 for an historical library in 1931 
Mrs. George Shiras, 3rd $3,000 for redecor- 


ating 
MARSHALL 
Miss Elizabeth Kerr Hughes, $5,700 
MARTIN 
John C. Wheeler donated a building 


Graham 
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MENDON 
Carnegie gift for building, $10,000 
MENOMINEE 
A. Spies gave grounds, building, and books 
MIDLAND 
Carnegie gift for building, $12,500 
MONROE 
Mrs. Edward Dorsch gave her home for a 
library 
MOUNT CLEMENS 
Carnegie gifts for building, $17,000 
MOUNT PLEASANT 
Mr. and Mrs. L. 
for a library 
MUSKEGON 
Charles H. Hackley originally gave $125,000. 
Later gave, $50,000 for new stacks and 
$275,000 for endowment 
NASHVILLE 
Charles M. 
$10,000 


N. Smith gave their home 


Putnam gave his residence and 


10, 
NEWAYGO 
Carnegie gift for building, $5,000 


John S. Lawrence gave books and an endow- 
ment 
NILES 
Carnegie gift for building $15,000 
Miss Sally Moody $6,000 and real estate 
valued at $2,000 
NORTHVILLE 
Marv E. Lapham {gifts 
ONAWAY 
Mr. and Mrs. Chandler gave a building and 
money 
OWOSSO 


went gift for building, $20,000 
E. Woodward estate presented the site 
PAINSDAL E 
William A. 
PAW PAW 
Carnegie gift for building, $10,000 
Mrs. E. P. Harvey donated books 
Mrs. Selleck gave the site 
PETOSKEY 
Carnegie gift for caittin’, $12,500 
W. W. Johnson, $10 
Methodist Church, $1, *00 for books 
PLAINWELL 
Mrs. Charies A. Ransom left her home and 
grounds plus $5,000 for equipment 
PONTIAC 
B. G. Stout donated a building 
ees HURON 
aga gifts for building, $45,000 
PORTLAND 
€ eee gift for building $10,000 
= NCY 
N. Bennet gave 


ROC THE STER 
Mrs. Mattie K. Griggs and Mark Griggs gave 
$1,000 toward buying a — 
Mrs. Eva Barwise, $3,000 
Mr. Freeman, $5,000 
ROCKFORD 
y. A. Krause, 
i wee 
— Dorothea Krause, $2,000 
ROME 
~ ell Stephens books valued at $1,000 
Mrs. Nancy H. Kezar and Miss Mary A. 
Kezar donated the building 
SAGINAW 
(List of donations in next issue) 
SAINT JOSEPH 
Carnegie gifts for building, 
SAULT STE. MARIE 
Carnegie gifts for building, $30,000 
SOUTH HAVEN 
Carnegie gift for building, $12,500 
SPARTA 
Carnegie gift for building, $10,000 
J. W. Spangenburg 1,000 books 
STAMBAUGH 
aaa gift for building, $12,500 
STURG 
Tite gift for building, $10,000 


Paine gave the building 








a building 


$13,500 








T he Michigan Librarian April, 3 
TECUMSEH ‘ 
Carnegie gifts for building $10,000 library. 
THREE RIVERS k we 
a ag gifts for building, $12,500 boo : 
J. Willets gave the site triguing 
TRAVERSE CITY 
Carnegie gift for building $20,000 dent C 
Albert E. Sleeper gave rooms for the library for bet 
VASSA <A the bank building Club I 
i F. A. Bullard donated the building buildin; 
VICKSBURG hi h 
Mrs. Fannie M. Bair $6,000 for the building § WC 
WAYLAND gent. | 
Mrs. Julia Robinson Henika gave the building i 
Mrs. Forbes, $500 respons 
George Henika, $500 d 
WYANDOTTE ; . board 
Carnegie gift for building, $17,500 of the 
The 
The Librarian Goes teacher 
_ for 
Extracurricular the 
covers 
(Continued from Page 10) dian Se 
But, if the librarian may do much to ante 
. 3 
help the extracurricular program, the } cueric 
relationship need not be one-sided. The } ind tl 
extracurricular activities may be of real | jsrene 
assistance in making possible a more ex- banat 
tensive use of the library. In an increas- help 
ing number of schools the plan is fol- } wd , 
lowed of having students through their J junit 
elected representatives or a committee } 1, Je; 
appointed by the student council assume ff jhe , 
responsibility for conduct during the signif 
library period. This is highly desirable } pall 
from the standpoint of developing re- impo 
sponsibility and self-control in school | 4. , 
students. It also has the advantage | uy}. 
of freeing the librarian from routine | .ojj4] 
monitorial duties and giving her time and 
energy to devote to her real job of help- 
ing pupils to explore the ‘“‘king’s treas- 
uries.”” Furthermore, I know that in 
many schools one of the most active of 
the extracurricular organizations is the Hos 
Library Club. The enthusiasm of ama- i 
teur librarians provides a great deal of | 
orthwhile assi loguing and | brat 
worthwhile assistance in cataloguing an . 
organizing book collections, preparing a 
displays and exhibits, repairing damaged ven 
~~ ie ral 
books, building up clipping files, and 
assisting the librarian in countless other | Dot 
ways. This experience for the young } Jac’ 
librarian is rich in educational opportu- | the 
nities. The librarian who is wise will | iga 
capitalize on the interests of the various of 
extracurricular organizations as they may J Ru 
serve to enhance the function of the ] fac 
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brary. A Dramatic Club may celebrate 
book week with the dramatization of in- 
triguing scenes from literature, the Stu- 
dent Council may promote a campaign 
for better care of library books, a Craft 
Club may undertake the project of 
building a bulletin board or exhibit case 
which will improve the library equip- 
ment. The newspaper staff may assume 
responsibility for keeping a bulletin 
board up to date with significant news 
of the school or of world events. 

The day has happily passed when a 
teacher’s responsibilities were bounded by 
the four walls of her classroom and the 
covers of the adopted textbook. The bar- 
riers have broken down between depart- 
ments, between the classroom and extra- 
curricular activities, between the school 
and the community outside. We are all 
partners in a common endeavor to 
broaden the horizons of our pupils, to 
help them participate more effectively 
and more understandingly in the com- 
munity life of which they are a part, 
to lead them into an understanding of 
the rich heritage of the past and the 
significant drama of the present. In this 
challenging enterprise no réle is more 
important than that of the librarian, and 
she will find in the so-called extracur- 
ticular activities a friendly and effective 
collaborator. 





Our Contributors 


Hopart Correy, Law Librarian, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, is the chairman of 
the newly created State Board for Li- 
braries. He is a contributor to legal 
veriodicals and has served on the Legis- 
lative Committee of the Michigan Li- 
brary Association. 


DorotHy DowsetT, Librarian of the 
Jackson Public Library, is a member of 
the Legislative Committee of the Mich- 
igan Library Association and chairman 
of its Friends of the Library Group. 


RuDOLPH GJELSNESS, member of the 
faculty of the University of Michigan 
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Department of Library Science, was 
former librarian of the University of 
Arizona, Fellow in the American Li- 
brary Institute, member of the A. L. A. 
Council, and chairman of the A. L. A. 
Catalog Code Revision Committee, Mr. 
Gjelsness is also author of articles in 
various library periodicals. 


Maup E. Grit, past president of the 
Michigan Library Association and mem- 
ber of its Executive Board, is librarian 
of the Jackson County Library. She is 
serving as chairman of the Association’s 
Survey of Library Resources Committee. 


Epcar G. JoHNsTON, Principal of the 
University High School, Ann Arbor, is 
the editor of the Bulletin of the Mich- 
igan Secondary School Association and 
contributor to various educational period- 
icals. Dr. Johnston is chairman of the 
Committee on Pupil Activities of the 
National Department of School Prin- 
cipals. 


Car H. Mira, Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Library Association and member of 
its National Library Planning Board, is 
a nationally known figure in the library 
world. 


Foster E. MoHRHARDT, former contrib- 
utor to this magazine, is secretary to the 
chairman of the Carnegie Advisory 
Group on Junior College Libraries and 
compiler of the List of Books for Junior 
College Libraries. He is serving on the 
A. L. A. Library Revenues Committee. 


Marie A. Newserry, Librarian of the 
Electra B. Doren Branch, Dayton (Ohio) 
Public library holds A. B. and M. A. 
degrees from the University of Michigan, 
and graduated from the New York Pub- 
lic Library School. She has been librarian, 
Ypsilanti (Mich.) H. S. Library; assist- 
ant, Public Reference Reading Room, 
New York Public Library; director of 
the Library Training Class of the Toledo 
Public Library; in charge of High School 
Library Branches, Racine, Wisconsin. 
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Send Your Business 


To Advertisers 


The 


Michigan Librarian 


AND MENTION IT 
WHEN ORDERING 


Shaters’, Inc, 


GIVES 
PROMPT SERVICE 


TO LIBRARIES 


334 S. STATE ST. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 








Your Biggest job 
Is Guidance 


When boys and girls come to you for 
help in choosing a lifework offer them— 





Commonwealth 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 








Monograph Library 





A boon to every librarian. Contains up- 
to-date and as complete data as is avail- 
able about 75 live vocations and trades 
for men and women. 
Recommended by Subscription 
Books Bulletin 

* 

Send today for Free Circular. See them in 


Kansas City at the A. L. A. Convention in 
June. Exhibit D-2. 


Commenneattt Book 


Company, Inc. 
80 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, II. 





1938 DUES 
NOW PAYABLE 


MICHIGAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Do not retard by your 
absence the good work 


already begun. 
Send $1.50 at once to 


Mrs. Dorothy T. Hagerman 
Burton High School Branch 
Grand Rapids Public Library 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 








